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Dr. Hanslick on the Music of the Paris 
Exposition. 


(Translated for this Journal from the Neue Freie Presse 
of Vienna.) 


Paris, June 24, 1878. 


The official World’s Exposition Concerts 
stride along with seven-league boots—I will 
not say, however, in the public favor. The 
first Orchestral Concert in the great festival 
hall of the Trocadéro possessed a strong mag- 
net in the novelty of the hall itself. But the 
second, already, (which offered an Overture by 
Lald, operatic and ballet fragments by Delde- 
vez and Bizet, a Symphony by Gouvy and 
finally the Zampa Overture) gathered only half 
as many hearers. Moreover the first two pro- 
ductions of French Chamber music in the lit- 
tle hall (‘‘ Salle des Conferences ’’) only enticed 
a moderate handful of the friends of music, 
who on entering exchanged queer questioning 
looks with one another. For in this moder- 
ately large quadrangular hall, four naked, red 
stained walls stare upon us;—no columns, no 
pictures, no arabesques, not the smallest strip 
of gold, and, since the light falls in from 
above, not a window. This barrenness pro- 
duced at once in the public a peculiarly dis- 
mal, prison-like mood; I verily believe that, if 
any one had had the good idea to hang up his 
hat and umbrella on one of these shame-faced 
red walls, this breaking of the flat surface 
would have been hailed with grateful emotion. 
We were afterwards informed that it is the in- 
tention to adorn the hall with valuable pict- 
ures; in spite of that, we cannot obliterate 
the first melancholy impression. A like fault 
injured the programme, and was more sensibly 
felt with each succeeding Concert: namely, 
the exclusively French matter of which it was 
composed. In the grand Orchestra Concerts 
they seek to supply the dearth of original 
French Symphonies through numerous Operat- 
ic fragments, which in a concert hall of course 
lose half of their effect—and frequently that 
half is all they have got to lose. In the small 
hall they go one step further and play occasion- 
ally arranged Orchestral Compositions as 
‘French Chamber Music.” Thus, for example, 
an Andantino from Lald’s Opera ‘‘ Fiesco,” ar- 
ranged for eight instruments, a Viola Concerto 
by Garcin, etc. The first Chamber perform 
ance opened with a Quintet by Onslow, the 
second with a Quartet by Cherubini. With 
these two composers,—the half-Englishman 
and the acclimated Italian, the Frenchmen had 
played out their finest, nay their sole celebri- 
ties in Quartet music. All the rest emanated 
from masters who are yet alive, and who bid 
fair to live much longer than their works. 
Right clever, graceful moments gleam from 
these compositions by Lald, Deldevez, Garcin, 
Gouvy, Massenet, Widor, Morel; hardly one 
of them lacks skill; but all that is not music 
from the spring; it is derived, conducted here 





through pipes, and filtred. It leaves us thirs- 
ty, and we care not to drink any more. 

Such new French instrumental music can 
only be enjoyed in little doses, between other 
solid dishes, but not in masses and exclusively. 
A favorite mevement out of a favorite Quartet 
of Mozart, Beethoven or Schubert must have 
risen like a fiery sun over these pale, flickering 
little candles and called forth a shout of joy. 
This in the end is what every musical person 
feels; and since each one confesses the griev- 
ance to another, it follows that the official 
French concerts cannot in the long run find in- 
crease of audience. The French shine in Op- 
era, not in instrumental music; therefore they 
commit a wrong against themselves, when they 
represent Auber, Hérold, Halévy, Gounod 
through symphonic fragments. 

The only way of half escaping this monoto- 
ny, at least of turning it into an instructive 
form, the French Commission have quite un- 
necessarily cut themselves off from by fixing 


‘the point of departure for their Concerts so 


late as the year 1830. Compositions of Lully, 
Rameau and Rousseau, followed up by the 
noted composers of the Revolution and the 
Empire, chronologically arranged, would have 
ensured high interest and have done no dis- 
honor to French genius. Is the historical feel- 
ing here entirely lost then? Banished from 
the concert hall, could it not at least find an 
asylum in the theatre? They have been at 
work for the past three years on the prepara- 
tions for the world exhibition. This space of 
time might have well sufficed for the study and 
rehearsal of some of the best French Operas of 
older epochs, and for retaining the services of 
the three opera theatres which enjoy the subsi- 
dy of the government. That would have been 
worthy of a World Exposition, and have re- 
dounded to the glory of French music more 
than this long procession of official concerts. 
Formerly it required no World Exhibition and 
no Commission, to remind the lyric theatres of 
the older repertoire; the Sunday was devoted 
to it as a rule; and only three years ago I could 
report from here in the Neue Freie Presse on the 
performance of Operas by Grétry and by Isou- 
ard. Now neither the ‘‘ Opéra Comique ” nor 
the ‘‘ Théftre Lyrique ” thinks of such things. 
The Grand Opera has completely forgotten all 
about them; it knows neither Alceste nor Armi- 
da, neither Fernando Cortez nor La Vestale ; in- 
deed its memory is so short, that it no longer 
recollects Auber. When a great Commemora- 
tion Festival was held for Auber on the 29th 
January, 1877, after the unveiling of his mon- 
ument in the Pére-Lachaise, they were unpre- 
pared for La Muette de Portici ; the Grand Op- 
era gave only a fragment, followed by a pastic- 
cio from different operas (some of thein not by 
Auber). They had time enough for prepara- 
tion, for Auber, we all know, died on the 13th 
May, 1871, that is to say six years and a half 
earlier. It is simply a shame; the Grand Op- 





era of Paris to-day has neither Masaniello nor 
any other work of Auber on its repertoire. 


Besides the French music, it is well known 
that the compositions of foreign nations are to 
be represented in a long series of concerts, in 
the Trocadéro hall, by specially invited orches- - 
tras, Italian, Russian, Spanish, English. A 
seemingly magnificent idea, in reality an im- 
practicable one. The Hollanders have begun 
with concert playing; nine-tenths of the great 
Trocadéro hall were empty. And yet the or- 
chestra of Amsterdam stands in the best repute, 
and found even here no voices but of recogni- 
tion. Only there were not enough people, who 
could feel an irresistible longing for a dozen 
orchestral works by unknown Dutch compos- 
ers. It is plain that the thousands, whe come 
here to see Paris and the Exposition, by no 
means propose to confine themselves tour or 
five times a week in a concert hall. Music be- 
longs unquestionably to every world exhibi- 
tion, but we see it in a different light. Where 
do the visitors of the Champs de Mars most 
eagerly throng? About the Hungarian ‘‘Ozar- 
da,” when the gypsies play; or to the Morocco 
coffee house, as soon as the droll plaint of the 
little Oriental orchestra is heard. If there 
were a hospitable Tyrolese house at the Exhi- 
bition, from whose floor the voices of the ex- 
cellent Rainer singers might resound, there 
would be no end of crowding thither. Nay, 
the commonest Viennese dance orchestra with 
waltzes of Strauss and Lanner would wonder- 
fully enliven the whole Exhibition; the wide, 
beautiful garden grounds are actually languish- 
ing for music. That sort of performances, 
lively and unpretentious, free and in the free 
open air, are the true exhibition music, for the 
want of ‘which we suffer here. This want of 
musical life is what the stiff concerts in the 
gigantic Trocadéro hall cannot supply. 

After the Hollanders came the Italians, rep- 
resented by the La Scala orchestra from Milan. 
They have better understood the (here indis- 
pensable) art of reclame, and have secured more 
numerous attendance. The Italian colony in 
Paris is very strong, and so was the applause. 
But what did they bring us? Symphonies, 
marches and overtures by Foroni, Catalani, 
Gemez, Bozzini, Ponchielli, Faccio, Verdi and 
Rossini. Is not that the world wrong end 
foremost ? From the Italians we want singers 
and operas, but not orchestra players and Sym- 
phenies. They are a more musical nation than 
the French, but even less symphonistic in their 
talent. Their glory is song and vocal compo- 
sition. And now one after another are to fol- 
low North Americans, Spaniards, Swedes and 
Danes with the newest instrumental composi- 
tions of their tone-poets. Very fine—but 
where are Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann ? 
Will they actually pay out one hundred and 
two concerts (by official programme) with mere 
musical silver and copper coin and hide the 
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gold away from us? Yes, they tell us, these 
are German composers, and let Germany and 
Austria provide for them. With your leave, 
good sirs, these are net German composers in 
your official sense; they are composers of the 
World, and, if Music is a universal language, 
it has become so through these masters of the 
language. France, as host and master of the 
house, should have had the pearls of classical 
music presented through her best orchestra. 
That Germany would not attend the Exhibi- 
tion, the French knew from the outset; and if 
they had counted on the Philharmonic orches- 
tra of Vienna, they would have reckoned with- 
out the host. The Viennese ‘‘ Philharmonics ” 
are an orchestra of the first rank, as certainly 
as Faure is a singer of the first rank. But if 
we wish to hear M. Faure in Vienna, we have 
to pay him, and—M. Faure is a rich man. 

We read in French papers: ‘‘ The reason 
why no Belgian orchestra takes part in the 
World Exhibition is purely a financial one.” 
Now if this ‘‘ money question ” deters the mu- 
sicians of neighboring Brussels from the jour- 
ney to Paris, how much more stringently it 
must operate against the musicians of Vienna! 
Any sensitiveness on the part of the French 
cannot in this case be earnestly meant, nor is 
there any such. We on our side might ask: 
‘‘Would the Paris Conservatoire orchestra 
have come to the World Exhibition in 1873, in 
case the Viennese had wished it? Certainly 
not; for, strange to say, this famous Parisian 
orchestra has actually refused its co-operation 
in the Trocadéro Concerts. In fact the best 
orchestra of France is wanting in these ‘ offi- 


| cial” concerts, —that orchestra which, precisely 


through its model performances of classical 
instrumental music, above all the Beethoven 
Symphonies, enjoys a world-wide reputation. 
Nor has the visitor of the Exhibition any 
chance to hear Pasdeloup’s excellent ‘‘Concerts 
Populaires.” For the holding back of the 
Paris Conservatoire an artistic excuse is given: 
The Trocadéro hall is too large for this orches- 
tra of only 90 persons, whose strength lies not 
in massive effects, but in the finest execution 
of details. 

In official writings of the present govern- 
meat the World’s Exhibition of 1867 is found 
fault with for paying too little regard to mu- 
sic. And yet in the year 1867 one prize-sing- 
ing and prize-playing followed another, and 
the competition of so many foreign military 
bands, vocal clubs, fanfares and brass music 
had something peculiarly fresh, lively and ex- 
citing. Indeed they went perhaps too far in 
their zeal for music, as the poor success of the 
prizes offered for the best ‘‘Hymn” and the 
best ‘* Cantata,” as well as the falling through 
of the projected ‘‘ historical concerts” proves. 
The phantom of magnificence and complete- 
ness stretched to still more gigantic propor- 
tions this time, —it must have grown quite out 
of reach. The music of the whole world was 
to be exhibited in the compositions, in the or- 
chestras, quartet societies and singing clubs of 
all nations, and even in the national music of 
all, peoples! The participation of foreign 
national music (‘* musique pittoresque ”) actually 
turned out to be very feeble, scarcely reaching 
half a dozen varieties. The Russian gypsies 
make a furere, but they sing in the garden of 





the Tuileries, in the open air, not in the Troc- 
adéro hall. And so with regard to a complete 
representation of the orchestra music of all na- 
tions; it is not possible, and besides not neces- 
sary ina World Exhibition. The holding it 
possible and declaring it necessary was from 
the first an error in principle of the French 
Commission, whatever ideal views may have 


floated before its mind. Not every flower of- 


foreign intellectual and spiritual life can be 
transported at will to Paris. The finished 
facts of Art and of Art-business can be and 
are here exhibited: the musical instruments 
and the compositions of all cultured peoples in 
the most various editions. The living musical 
activity itself—the doing, and not merely the 
thing done—is much too firmly rooted in its 
native soil. There it is most finely practised 
and there best appreciated. Every musical 
traveller will enjoy hearing in Holland the or- 
chestra of Amsterdam, in Italy that of Milan. 
Here in Paris, in the noise and confusion of 
the World Exhibition, we lack the appetite 
and leisure for continual concert-going. Two 
or three grand musical festivals, not more, 
with programme wholly international, and 
with sole regard to the value of the composi- 
tions, would have sufficed, and have made a 
deeper impression than this ‘‘ Well-tempered 
Clavichord” of 24 musical nations. If the 
success of the Paris Exhibition Concerts thus 
far looks more like the disappeintment than 
the fulfilment of a hope, the reason seems to 
me to lie less in accidental miscarriages (such 
as the frequent begging off of orchestras al- 
ready announced), than in the original exag- 
geration of the idea itself. It is not well, in 
mainly industrial exhibitions, to push the idea 
of universality too far on the side of intellect- 
ual production. On the same principle one 
must wish to have the best German Court thea- 
tres perform here Goethe and Schiller, or Ital- 
ian actors their Goldoni, Spanish actors Cald- 
eron, elc. We must not count on human 
susceptibility for too much at once; still less 
will it do to believe that the collective tone- 
life of all peoples can be brought out in World 
Exhibition form. 
eee 
Opera at Her Majesty's Theatre, London. 


GEORGES BIZET’S ‘‘ CARMEN.”’ 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette, June 24.) 


Spain is a country inhabited by gipsies, smug- 
glers, bull-fighters, and muleteers, on whom a sem- 
blance of aie is imposed by soldiers only a little 
less undisciplined than the rest of this gaudily 
attired, recklessly behaved population. The mili- 
tary have a disastrous habit of falling in love with 
the bright-eyed daughters of the gipsy tribes, some 
of whom, like Carmencita or Carmen, the prettiest 
girl in Seville, make a pretence of earning a liveli- 
hood by working in the great cigar manufactory of 
the place. The cigar manufactory of Seville is an 
establishment, which no one who has read Prosper 
Merimée’s description of it in the charming tale on 
which the opera of Carmen is founded, can forget. 
But description and reflection count for very little 
in drama, especially drama prepared for musical 
setting; and of Merimée’s literary art there is no 
trace in the ingenious and highly colored, highly 
characteristic libretto for which the Spanish tale of 
Carmen—worthy pendant to the Corsican tale of 
Colomba, from the same pen—has served as ground- 
work, Carmen makes a much freer use of the dag- 
ger than does the innocent Colomba of the stiletto. 
Corsican young ladies of good birth and breeding 
reserve the stiletto for great occasions, and mean- 
while wear it in their stays in lieu of what used to 
be called a “busk.’ But the gipsy and gipsified 





girls of the cigar manufactory at Seville are ready 
with the dagger at any instant’s notice and on the 
smallest provocation. Thus the playful Carmen, 
having had a quarrel with one of her young friends, 
has appealed te what Merimée assures us is the wi- 
tima ratio of the Sevillian cigar-girl, and has stabbed 
her antagonist. But the blow, however well aimed, 
was merely the expression of a little momentary 
pique ; and Carmen, when immediately afterwards 
she appears on the stage, shows herself petulant and 
wilful but not malicious, Already she has had an 
| mtg | of explaining her views on the subject 
of love, which, according to her hilosophy, is an 
agreeable and delightful servant, but a most tyran- 
nical master, and as such not to be tolerated. The 
question of reciprocity does not trouble her. If she 
loves, that is sufficient ; and so much the worse for 
the loved one if he does not equally love her. The 
German poet who declares that, though a man may 
once in his life love without having his passion re- 
turned, yet that he who does so a second time is a 
fool at whom “sun and moon and stars” must 
laugh, and who must himself laugh even if his love 
kills him, would have met with but little sympathy 
from Carmen. She can be affectionate, devoted, 
and, for a time, constant; but if she ceases to love 
she will not affect a sentiment she no longer feels; 
and she sets her face absolutely against the impor- 
tunities of unrequited affection, which for her has 
no meaning. She can understand a man’s killing 
her for not accepting his love; but she will not al- 
low herself to be wearied and worried on the sub- 
ject of a mysterious passion which comes and goes 
and can neither be forced nor controlled. Her 
theory, or rather her temperament (for it is to her 
temperament that the theory imagined for her by 
the ingenious librettists is due) seems to place her + 
at an advantage. in her dealing with men. But 
though the love she feels is of the kind which Sten- 
dahl in his celebrated treatise calls “ amour-goitt,” 
yet the love she inspires is that terrible “ amour- 
passion ” which may cause heroic actions and also 
great crimes, As for her external characteristics, 
they are completely in harmony with her mental 
and moral disposition. One can guess her proba- 
ble actions from her appearance and demeanor as 
painted by Merimée, or—what comes to the same 
thing—as exhibited on the stage by Miss Minnie 
Hauk, whose Carmen is a perfect realization of 
Merimée’s conception. If, for a moment, some one 
should suggest that the conduct of the captivating 
young gipsy dees not bear the stamp of the purest 
morality, the idea, without being objected to, need 
not have more attention paid to it than it deserves. 
She is a beautiful, graceful, sympathetic sort of sav- 
age, with much that is lovable in her, or she would 
not inspire so much love. 

In the first scene Carmen, after singing a very 
quaint Spanish song, which, being called “La 
Habanera,” may possibly be of Havannese origin, 
retires with her lively, unbusiness-like companions 
to the cigar factory, stabs one of them, as already 
mentioned, and is forthwith taken charge of by 
some dragoons who are doing the duty of police. 
The captain orders his men to fasten her hands to- 
gether. In the prettiest manner possible she makes 
José, the dragoon in question, admit that he loves 
her, sings him a very engaging air in the Spanish 
style, and then appeals to him to set her free. 
Without much hesitation he consents. But when 
the guard appears in order to take her off to prison, 
she reassumes the handcuffs, and slipping them off 
as if by accident, disappears as the curtain falls on 
a very lively first act. 

The second act, however, is still livelier. Here 
the scene is laid in a tavern, where gipsies are sing- 
ing, dancing, and playing the guitar, while officers 
are listening, applauding, and making love to them. 
Carmen will have nothing to say to anyone. She 
is thinking of José, who, for allowing her to escape, 
has had to undergo two months’ imprisonment. 
Suddenly José appears, Carmen sings to him, 
when in the midst of her song the recall is heard. 
The unfortunate dragoon, not yet altogether de- 
moralized, thinks of going back to barracks; but 
when Carmen tells him tauntingly to do so, and 
hints that he had better leave her altogether, he re- 
solves to stay. For the attentions of José’s officers 
she cares nothing ; and she equally rejects the ad- 
vances made to her by a famous bull-fighter, Esca- 
millo by name, who tries te please her by singing 
in a loud voice a tune which, in a disfigured shape, 
he has borrowed from the beautiful — of the 
finale of the third act of Hrnani. Carmen loves no 


‘one but José, and if José does not love her in re- 


turn so much the worse for him. But José is deep- 
ly enamored of her and agrees to go with her to 
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the mountains, and there lead the life of a smug- 
gler. The part of José is played by Signor Cam- 

anini, that of Escamillo, the bullfighter, by Signor 
vel Puente. Both these characters are well sus- 
tained. So, also, is that of a virtuous peasant girl, 
impersonated by Mdlle. Valleria. The peasant girl, 
Michaela by name, is a sort of Alice, who comes to 
José with news of his mother, and urges him in 
somewhat conventional strains to quit the gipsies 
and return to his home, when.all will be forgotten. 
José does not quite see the force of these arguments, 
until at last, his mother being at the point of death, 
he goes back te his family. Carmen meanwhile 
has become tired of a man who is neither good nor 
bad, and on his departure takes up with the bold 
bull-fighter. This occurs at 'the end of the third 
act. At the beginning of the-fourth José reappears, 
and is now ready to follow Carmen to the utter- 
most end of the earth. But Carmen no longer loves 
him, and she tells him so. A bull-fight, moreover, 
is taking place; and when the air of the bull-fighter 
(vulgarized from Verdi) is shouted forth from the 
arena, José sees that this song of triumph fills Car- 
men’s heart with joy. Thereupon he stabs her, 
calling her his “adored Carmen;” and when the 
victorious Escamillo appears to receive her congrat- 
ulations and embraces she is dead. 

Carmen is a stirring opera, full of movement and 
variety, for which a long life and a merry one may 
safely be predicted. The score would perhaps have 
been none the worse for a little more music of the 
cantabile kind. But the wayward, impetuous hero- 
ine is not the sort of young lady whom one can 
fancy singing scenas in set form, with introductory 
recitative, andante, and cabaletta ; and the work as 
it stands is doubtless what the composer, as well as 
the authors, intended it to be. By its style it be- 
longs neither to musical comedy nor to opéra 
bouffe. But it reminds one mere of La Périchole 
than of the Marriage of Figaro; and a clever ac- 
tress with a nice voice and some power of singing 
with expression, while quite unable to undertake 
the part of Susanna or of the Countess, might possi- 
bly achieve a success as Carmen. This implies no 
disparagement of Miss Minnie Hauk, who is a fin- 
ished vocalist, capable of doing justice to the mu- 
sic of the greatest composers. But Carmen is a 
character which makes more urgent demands on 
the acting than on the singing powers of its repre- 
sentative ; and, if Miss Hauk sang less admirably 
than she in fact does, her impersonation of the 
warm-hearted, passionate, capricious, fascinating, 
and most original gipsy girl would reconcile her 
audience to any such deficiency, or rather would 
render them unable to perceive it. Her Carmen is 
nothing less than a perfect embodiment of a very 
bright artistic creation. She enters into the spirit 
of the character, lives it, and is never anything but 
Carmen from Carmen’s first entry. until her tragic 
end. Her look, gestures, walk, general air, and 
demeanor all belong to one another and to the part. 
Signor Campanini showed much dramatic power as 
the infatuated soldier, especially in the very effec- 
tive final scene; and Signor del Puente was suffi- 
ciently animated as a toreador. But Carmen is the 
life and soul of the opera; and it is to Miss Minnie 
Hauk’s impersonation of a character which suits 
her as though she had been created for the express 
purpose of playing it that the success ef this very 
Spanish, very Bohemian work will mainly be due. 





Mme. PAPPENHEIM IN “ FIDELIO.” 
(From the Times, July 1.) 


Since the regretted death of Therese Tietjens a 
new Leonora—Beethoven’s Leonora—was hardly 
expected, at least, for some time to come. Fidelio 
(or, as the great musician would persist in calling 
it, Leonore), nevertheless, was given on Saturday 
night, with a representative of the chief personage 
worthy in all respects to undertake the task. Mdme. 
pe arse has made a wide step forward by her 
performance on this occasion. Fidelio demands 
still higher qualities for effective portrayal than 
Valentine, and the new-comer gave unquestionable 
proofs that she possessed them. Her general con- 
ception of the character ‘is the true one, according, 
in fact (like that of Tietjens), with the traditions 
we have derived from its earliest exponent in this 
country, Mdme. Schroeder Devrient, who, though 
born at Hamburgh little more than a month in ad- 
vance of the srodection of Fidelio (Vienna, Novem- 
ber 20, 1805), may also have been influenced by 
those attaching to Mdlle. Milder, Beethoven’s orig- 
inal Leonore, whom she must have seen when the 
opera was reproduced with sundry omissions, addi- 





tions, and modifications, not only in the score, but 
in the libretto. This was in 1814, at the Kiarnth- 
ner-Thor, and in five successive years Fidelio was 
frequently played at the Wiener Hoftheater — 
Schroeder first appearing as Leonore in 1822. She 
is always cited as the model Fidelio, and though, 
passing over many others, we have had such Leo- 
noras on the English stage as Malibran (1836), and 
on the Italian stage as Sophie Cruvelli (1851), there 
is every chance of her continuing te be thus regard- 
ed. Further statistics with reference to a theme so 
familiar, and so often dwelt upon at length, would 
be superfluous. Enough that Mdme. Pappenheim 
adopts the strict German reading, and therein is 
true to herself, her country, and her country’s 
Beethoven. In the first scene, when the faithful 
and courageous wife, clad in boy’s attire, comes on 
the stage, she was hardly mistress of her means, 
and the audience were surprised to see her persist- 
ently holding a handkerchief to her face. The 
cause of this was subsequently explained. Just be- 
fore the anticipated entry of Fidelio, Mdme Pappen- 
heim was suddenly seized with that disagreeable 
inconvenience, a bleeding at the nose. But this, 
happily, in a yery brief time, passed off. The 
quartet, “in canon,” “Tl cor e la mia fé” (we pur- 
posely cite the Italian text), for Marcellina, Leono- 
ra, Rocco, and Jacquino, suffered inevitably more 
or less from the contretemps, and was not, as usually 
happens, encored ; but, later on, Mdme. Pappen- 
heim had regained her — which was fully 
declared in the tine trio with Rocco and Marcellina, 
“Coraggio! orsi.” The test point of the first act, 
the grand soliloquy, beginning with the recitative, 
“A qual furor ti condurra Vorribile sete di vendet- 
ta,” after Leonora has overheard the conversation 
between Pizarro and Rocco, found her quite herself, 
and we have rarely heard it declaimed and sung 
with more intelligence. The beautiful adagio (ad- 
dress to “ Hope,”) “O tu, la eui dolce possanza,” 
while taken, as we thought—“ adagio” though it be 
—a little too slowly, was a noticeable example of 
emotional expression, subdued and impassioned by 
turns. The concluding allegro, ‘Celeste ardor 
m’accende,” although the spirit was not wanting, 
appeared somewhat deficient in power; but this 
may be accounted for by the circumstance already 
mentioned. . 

Passing over the duet in which Leonora obtains 
Rocco’s consent to help in preparing the grave for 
Florestan (a duet not easy to pass over, by the way), 
we come to the second act, where Mdme. Pappen- 
heim most conspicuously displayed her ability as an 
actress of the real stamp and, as we have hinted, a 
true Fidelio. Each of the well-known points in the 
wonderful scene of the dungeon, when the despair- 
ing Leonora first recognizes the voice of her doomed 
husband, whose grave she is assisting the seeming- 
ly-inflexible but kind-hearted goaler to dig, was 
brought out with eloquent meaning. It is unneces- 
sary to enumerate them one after another, “Fidelio” 
having long been a household word in this as in 
other countries, where the story of “ Die eheliche 
Liebe,” the purest and noblest exemplification of de- 
voted conjugal love belonging to the lyric drama, is 
familiar. The duet in A minor, “ All’ opra orsi” 
(where trombones are introduced with such myste- 
rious effect), and the lovely trio in the major key, 
(occasionally so like Mozart), “ Fia grata al Ciel, 
in which Florestan expresses his gratitude to the 
unknown Leonora, who, in spite of Rocco, has giv- 
en him wine and bread, were beyond reproach. 
But the culminating point was, as a matter of 
course, the magnificent quartet, when Fidelio, inter- 
posing between her husband and his relentless ene- 
my, directs a pistol at the breast of the would-be- 
assassin just as he is about to accomplish his pur- 
pose. All this was forcibly delineated, and the 
applause was no less hearty than general. The 
duet, in which husband and wife give expression to 
rapture at their unexpected reunion, slightly over- 
taxed the powers of our Leonora ; and no wonder, 
bearing in mind how strenuously she had exerted 
herself. She, nevertheless, got through it bravely, 
and like one fully alive to its dramatic purport. To 
conclude, Mdme. Pappenheim’s Fidelio, a success 
most legitimately obtained, merits every acknowl- 
edgment as such. 

Among her associates may be especially — 
out Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor Galassi. Mdlle. 
Bauermeister is an excellent Marcellina, singing 
her one air, “ Se il ver mi dice il cor” as correctly 
and with as much point as could be wished, and 
proving of material value in the concerted music, 
which she has evidently well studied. The Pizarro 
of Signor Galassi also merits high praise. We 
have rarely, indeed, seen a more competent repre- 





sentative of that somewhat ungrateful character, 
furnished with music not by any means easy to ex- 
ecute, and a villain of the deepest dye, winning no 
sympathy. The great air, “Ah! vendicar potrd” 
(to which Weber owes something), with its formid- 
able orchestral accompaniment, was easily mastered 
by this gentleman, and declaimed with the fierce 
energy that is its characteristic. Signor Rinaldini 
was a good Sere ene Signor Bettini, who appears 
to be acquainted with almost every known opera, 
played Florestan, Signor Behrens was Rocco, and 
Signor Franceschi the Minister. The performance 
generally was one of more than ordinary merit. 
The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa, was admi- 
rable throughent. Two overtures were given— 
that called, by universal consent, Fidelio (in E ma- 
jor), and the one generally recognized as ‘“ No. 3,” 
the longest and grandest of those in C major. The 
first-named preceded the opera; the other was in- 
troduced between the acts—which we cannot but 
look upon as a mistake, insomuch as its overwhelm- 
ing being age | is enough to indispose the mind of 
hearers for the grave music to follow, in the dun- 
geon scene of Florestan. It might as well be placed 
at the end, in lieu of the choral flnale, which is 
quite as exhilarating. Moreover, this overture in 
C is an epitome of the opera, just as much as the 
overture to Der Proisehiite is an epitome of the 
dramatic masterpiece of Weber. True, the over- 
ture between the acts was so superbly executed that 
a repetition was insisted upon; and this being ac- 
corded (without curtailment), inconveniently pro- 
longed the duration of the performance. Nor can 
we see why any opera is entitled to have two ever- 
tures, The great Leonora should be placed at the 
beginning; and such was Beethoven’s intention. 
The chorus performed their task with spirit, though 
here and there the singers were a Tittle uncertain 
as to pitch in the thanksgiving of the temporarily 
liberated prisoners, where, by the way, the tenor 
solo would be more impressive if assigned, as Beet 
hoven assigned it, to a single voice. In the great 
choral finale of the closing scene there was little or 
nothing to criticize. 
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Georges Bizet. 
(From the “ Times,” June 24.) 


Born in Paris 25th October, 1838, the career of 
Bizet was comparatively a brief one. He died at 
Bougival on the 3d of June, 1875, exactly three 
years after his most carefully-considered opera had 
been given to the Parisian public. In an early pe- 
riod of his artistic career, though at the Conserva- 
toire he had studied composition under Halévy (one 
of whose daughters he married), and harmony with 
no less stolid a conservative than Zimmermann, ob- 
taining the second “ grand priz de Rome” in 1856, 
and the first a year later, Alexandre César Léopold 
Bizet (“Georges ” being only a nom de plume) be- 
came impregnated with certain of the doctrines of 
Richard Wagner, and their exemplification in mu- 
sic, to such an extent that he declared war against 
everything appertaining to the established form of 
lyric drama, and especially that form recognized, 
time out of mind, as “ opéra comique ”—contempt- 
uously styling the works of Boieldieu (composer of 
Ia Dame Blanche), and Auber (composer of La Mu- 
ette de Portici), “de la musiquetle.” In his first two 
important operas, brought out, under the direction 
of M. Carvalho, at the Thédtre Lyrique—Les Pé- 
cheurs de perles (September, 1863), and La Jolie Fille 
de Perth (December, 1867)—thjs leaning was strong- 
ly perceptible, in a serious degree militating against 
their success—though in the latter, the subject of 
which was taken by the indefatigable M. Saint- 
Georges and one of his several coadjutors from the 
well-known romance of Sir Walter Scott, even crit- 
ics adverse to the theories and practice of the com- 
poser found many things unreservedly to eulogize 
in the second act and elsewhere. It is curious that 
a musician destined to be the most implacable ad- 
versary of everything belonging to the genre “ op- 
éra comique,” high or low, should in 1857 have 
come forward one of the successful competiters for’ 
the honor of appearing as composer of a lever de 
rideau at the Bouffes-Parisiens, then directed by the 
since popular Offenbach, who had suggested the 
contest. The piece was entitled Le Docteur Mira- 
cle. There were no fewer than 78 aspirants, six be- 
ing first picked out from the rest, and the jury ulti- 
mately deciding in favor of Charles Lecocq and 
Georges Bizet. Both settings were heard at the 
Bouffes—Lecocq’s first, Bizet’s on the night suc- 
ceeding; but neither appears to have created a live- 
ly impression. 
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After the quasi-failure of La Jolie Fille de Perth, 
Bizet tried to console himself by writing a sympho- 
ny, “Les Souvenirs de Rome” in the orthodox 
manner; but he never contrived to finish it, al- 
though two mevements were played at the Concerts 
Papalatres, and favorably received. His one act 
iece, Djamileh, written for the Opera-Comique 
1872) in a style which frequenters. of that theatre 
failed te appreciate, was no. success, The music 
composed for Alphonse Daudet’s drama, L’ Arlési- 
enne, with which we in England have made acquain- 
tance in the guise of an orchestral suite, obtained 
and merited general approval. Meanwhile, although 
his first ambitious essays were at the Opera-Lyrique, 
Bizet, whose Wagnerian tendencies were beginning 
to wax less uncompromising, had always enter- 
tained an inward desire to win distinction at the 
Theatre Feydeau (without, naturally, condescend- 
ing to manufacture “ de la musiquette,”) and, having 
received a commission from the director of that es- 
tablishment, ke thus communicates the glad news 
to his intimate friend and adviser, M. Edmond Gal- 
abert* :—“ On vient de me commander trois actes 4 
L’Opera-Comique. Meilhac et Halevy font ma 
piéce. Ce sera gai, mais d'une gaiet? que permet le 
style, etc,’ M. Galabert makes this reflection :— 
“Ces trois actes de Meilhac et Halevy serait-ce 
Carmen?” Who can doubt it ?—notwithstanding 
that the three acts were—unnecessarily, in our opin- 
ion, the incidents of the drama borne in mind— 
spread out into four? At any rate, Carmen was 
brought out at the Opera-Comique on the 3rd of 
March, 1875, with Madame Galli-Marie as Carmen 
and Mdlle, Chapny—who will be favorably remem- 
bered at Her Majesty’s en when Mr. Mapleson 
was in Drury Lane—as Michaela. The success at 
the outset was contested by some, though uncondi- 
tionally claimed by others—the majority. Subse- 
quent performances removed all doubt, and the tri- 
umph of those inclined to rank Bizet among the 
young composers upon whose progressing career 
the lyrico-dramatic school of France materially de- 
pended, was matter of fact. Before long, indeed, 
we find more than one critic of acknowledged im- 
partiality, as well as of ripe judgment, predicting 
that the opera would be classed among the best ev- 
er contributed to the modern repertory of the 
Theftre Favart, and auguring for its composer a 
bright fature—for which, nevertheless, he was un- 
happily not destined. 
oe 


Ferdinand Hiller at Stuttgart. 


On the 18th June, in the Cathedral, which was 
densely crowded, the Association for Classical Sa- 
cred Music gave, as previously announced, and un- 
der the personal direction of the composer, a most 
successful performance of Ferdinand Hiller’s Rebec- 
ca, a Biblical idyll, and “TIsrael’s Siegesgesang ” 
(“Israel's Song of Triumph,”) with words from 
Holy Writ. The first-named work, Redecca, was 
composed in the summer of 1877, and dedicated to 
the art-loving Queen Olga, of Wiirtemberg, herself 
a clever artist, who was present at the performance, 
The text, selected by the composer from Genesis, 
contains the account of Abraham’s sending to Laban 
for Rebecca, the interview by the well, the happy 
conclusion of the negotiation with Rebecca’s father, 
and the joyous departure home. The work, thor- 
oughly Biblical in tone, is not treated in the strict- 
ly sacred style, though it preserves throughout a 
character of mild earnestness and noble dignity, ex- 
pressing most strikingly in its melodically and har- 

-monically freer movement the feelings of the shep- 
herds, happy and blissful in their God. With 
simple melodies, as for instance on the words: 
“ Neige deinen Krag,” etc., (“ Let down thy pitch- 
er,” ete.,) or “Trink, o Herr, und labe dich” 
(“ Drink, my Lord,”) and especially in the grand 
dialogue between Elieser and Rebecca, the vigorous 
choruses alternate with imposing expression, The 
instrumentation is original, as, I instance, when, 
employing the wood wind instruments during the 
continuous pizzicato of the strings, it introduces the 
unison cherus: “ Ruht und schlaft,” etc., (“ Rest 
and sleep,” etc.), and causes the audience to feel a 
sweet sensation of peacefulness, Mdlle. von Dét- 
scher, of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Schwerin, with 
her pure, mild, gentle voice, which, however, filled 
the Cathedral, imparted intense feeling to the part 
of Rebecca, while Herr Schiitky was equally suc- 
cessful with that of Elieser. But it was more par- 
ticularly by their rendering of the final piece set 
down for them: “Im Frieden kehret heim,” that 
the chorus impressed on the work the lasting stamp 
of a charming and noble idyll. The Royal Chapel 


* Georges Bizet.—“ Souvenirs et Correspondance.” 








lent their co-operation. The second composition, 
“Tsrael’s Song of Triumph,” was written in the 
spring of 1871, and dedicated to the German Em- 
peror. It is distinguished by a fine expression of 
spirited grandeur. We are indebted to the Associ- 
ation and their conductor, Professor Faisst, for a 
most delightful evening. —Schwédischer Mercur. 





Bacn’s Conoerto ror Four Hanns. The Lon- 


don Musical World tells us: 


Peculiar interest was attached to the concert giv- 
en by Mrs. G. M. Green at the Langham Hall on 
June 20. The programme was ostensibly similar to 
the ordinary list of property ballads and modern 
pianoforte pieces affected by the givers of ‘‘ benefit 
concerts,” but it contained one object of interest, 
even for the most worn concert-goer—a concerto 
for four pianofortes, by Sebastian Bach, hitherto 
neglected in England. Why this exceptional work 
has not been heard—and frequently—before is a 
mystery. Written ‘‘ after” a concerto for four vio- 
lins by Vivaldi, it is hard to believe that the Mas- 
ter adhered to his scheme and followed his assumed 
pattern, so essentially are the passages pianoforte 
passages, so extraordinarily adapted to the resources 
of the instrument are the bright, tuneful themes. 
Not, perhaps, so majestic as the Concertos for three 
cembali, this—consisting of three short movements 
in A minor, moderato, largo, and allegro—shows in 
a greater degree the vast imagination of the Father 
of composers. His chance, or prophetic pre-know]- 
edge of modern pianoforte effeets is more startling 
here than in any of his many works for that instru- 
ment, so much abused, so little understood. Close 
study of the weird but beautiful effects of “ combi- 
nation-tone,” produced by the division of the chords 
among the instruments, would disclose a wide field 
at present unknown to pianists. Hitherto, a few 
carelessly constructed duets, trios, and quartets 
form the amateur’s repertory of concerted piano- 
forte music—unsatisfactory at the best, for even 
Rubinstein and Brahms became slovenly when 
treating the instrument “en gros.” In this great 
but simple work no note is superfluous, nothing is 
meaningless. The listener, however d/asé, hears 
something he has not heard before. He may, per- 
haps, know all the duets, trios, etc., but these ef. 
fects, this manner of treating the .instrument, is 
new. He feels he did not know the pianoforte thor- 
oughly before, and vague dreams of its possibilities 
trouble his mind. Dreams that will most probably 
remain dreams, as there lives no Bach in this age 
te interrogate the modern pianoforte, and tell us not 
only what more can be done with it, but what, in- 
deed, it really is, 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Green for having un. 
earthed this art-jewel, nor should it be forgotten 
that she was the first to introduce it to the public. 

FLAMINGO, 


—To this Mr. George Grove replies a week later 
as follows : 

T am glad to see that old Bach’s Vivaldi concerto 
for four pianos has been played again, though how 
it escaped the wrath of the Apollo of the —— 
for being an adaptation, is a difficult question. I 
feel a deep interest in the work, for I had a MS. 
copy of it made at Berlin in 1852, from which it 
was performed, under the bdion of my dear friend 
Manus, at a benefit concert for Mr. Scheurmann 
somewhere in the fifties, and at the Central Palace 
in 1866, at the German Charity Concert after Sa- 
dowa. Benedict, Miss Zimmermann, Miss Kinkel, 
and Mr. Ganz played it on the latter occasion, I 
believe. On the former one, Pauer and Silas are 
the only two of the feur that I can remember. 
Has it at last been published ? Yours sempiter- 
nally, [G.] 





Signor Mario at Rome. 

The London World in a recent issue says : 

If you drop in at Morteo’s any evening on your 
way from the opera you are pretty sure to see a 
group of the Italian jeunesse round one of the small 
tables, generally acorner one. They are carrying 
on an animated conversation. Though you are out 
of ear-shot, you can easily divine that many 
things are being said. There is the distinct sparkle 
of life and high spirits about them all; but there is 
one who in appearance forms a striking contrast to 





the others. If you were to judge from his bright, 
clear eye and fresh complexion, you would think 
him t 


——— of the group; but his well-kept 


moustache and hair are as white as frosted silver. 





He came in half an hour ago to eat his supper, and 
he has collected a little group around him, some 
seated, some standing. Others, as they finish their 
meal, go across the room to salute him, and join the 
conversation for a few minutes. Many of the new 
comers linger there until they are served. You are 
curious to know who this hero of Morteo’s can be. 
You have seen him often years ago, but you 
can scarcely be expected to recognize his snowy 
locks and beard. He is Mario, Marchese di Candia 
in the Kingdom of Italy, and prince of tenors in the 
realms of Clio and Euterpe. 

It is not wonderful if the stranger jumps to the 
conclusion that the light-hearted, ol pe lt Ma- 
rio must be well off. The truth is that Mario dis- 
dains to betray the appearance of poverty, just as, 
when a refugee in Paris, forty years ago, the pride 
which caused him to refuse the offered assistance he 
saw no probability of being able to repay made him 
turn his talents to account before the foot-lights. 
He left his country for political reasons—self-ban- 
ished if you will, bat banished all the same. He 
entered the Military Academy of Turin when eleven 
years old; distinguished himself there and from 
1829 to 1836 was on the staff, first of his father, the 
Marchese Stefano, General de Candia, who was 
Governor of Nice, and then of General de Maistre, 
who wrote “Un Voyage autour de ma Chambre.” 
At this time Mario and a number of his brother 
officers were ardent members of the Young Italy 
party. One day he received a sudden intimation 
that he must start on the moment with despatches 
for Sardinia, The Bianca was to sail that night 
and he was to go in her. But the circumstances 
aroused his suspicions. On going home to his 
rooms, instead ef preparing to start on his mission, 
he sent immediately for one of his closest friends, 
confided some notes to him, put on a disguise and 
disappeared into an obscure lodging, where he re- 
mained in hiding until he was able to escape to 
Marseilles. If he was to be denounced as a deserter, 
he had the consciousness of saving his honor from 
imputations which he might never be able to remove. 


HIS FIRST APPEARANOR, 


He had no intention of abandoning a military 
career. He hoped to get 4 commission in the 
French army in Algiers, with the Carlists in Spain, 
or in the Greek service. In London the Duke of 
Wellington was very kind to him, but no opening 
was to be found. Live as economically as he 
could, the money he had with him was rapidly be- 
coming exhausted. At last he determined to try his 
fortunes in America, where many other of his coun- 
trymen were teaching Italian under assumed names, 
He took his berth; was packing for his journey, 
when he met with an accident which caused him to 
lose his passage and forfeit the £40 he had paid for 
it. In despair he returned to Paris. Friends there 
interested themselves with the Sardinian Govern- 
ment on his behalf, and succeeded in obtaining a 
promise that he should be restored to his former 
rank, on condition of his seclusion in a French for- 
tress for six months, and afterwards serving six 
months as a private in his own regiment. The or- 
deal of serving in the ranks where he had once 
commanded was too much for him. 

In the meantime, Meyerbeer, who had heard him 
sing, offered to prepare him for the stage and 
secure him an engagement at the Grand Opera. 
This was the lesser evil of the two; he could not 
starve, he would not borrow, and he accepted it. 
Meyerbeer prolonged his stay in Paris eight months 
to drill him in his role of Robert le Diable, and 
Fanny Ellsler taught him to walk the boards. “TI 
shall never forget her goodness,” says Mario; 
“dancers generally have brains only in their feet, 
but she was a woman of great intelligence. She 
began by caricaturing the way I walked, and taught 
me more than any one else. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1888, I made my first appearance. I had no 
fear about my voice, but I felt as if I were about to 
ascend the scaffold. I then fully understood what 
must be the feeling of a politieal peleione —-* 
execution, and the struggle he has to make to bear 
himself like a man of courage and a gentleman. 
When I got before the footlights I felt as if I were 
under the influence of a fearful nightmare. I saw 
nothing but a multitude of eyes — eyes everywhere. 
I was successful ; but then you know the house was 
filled with my friends. They were there to give 
me a hand to rise, and I owed my success to them. 
And then again I was splendidly sn on Levas- 
seur sang the part of Soden t wh ch Meyerbeer 
had written for him; Dorus Gras, that of Alice, 
and Mlle. Neaux that of the Princess. Fanny 
Elisler was the Abbess.” 

In the spring of 1839 he came out in London in 
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the part of Gennaro in “Lucrezia Borgia,” the 
other characters being sustained by Grisi, Lablache, 
Tamburini, “and if I remember rightly,” says 
Mario, “ Marietta Brambilla.” It was a great suc- 
cess, certainly ; but then, you know it was the first 
time ‘ Lucrezia’ was sung at Her Majesty's; then 
there was the romance about my past. I had 
known many of the best families in London when 
I was there a year before, and society had more to 
do in sustaining my first appearance in London 
than any merits of my own. You must remember 
that Rubini was-still deservedly held in great es- 
teem. No, I never sang in Italy or in Germany. 
Ihad promised my brother, who became General 
de Candia, that I would never appear on the Italian 
stage.” 
MARIO AT HOME, 

Mario lives in the Corso, not far from the Piazza 
del Popolo. If you call upon him between the 
months of May and November, he will receive you 
in a spacious suite of rooms, a series of satons, 
elegantly, if not luxuriously furnished. The walls 
are covered with paintings, chiefly portraits of his 
family — his father, his mether, his children, Grisi. 
There are busts in marble and in bronze of Grisi 
and of his children. He took the house years ago, 
when rents had risen to fabulous prices and cun- 
ning landlords would only let on long leases. He 
must keep it on or relet it for half he pays. When 
he was obliged to admit the stranger within his 
walls he took all his lares down into three little 
rooms — once the servants’ rooms — on the entresol, 
and a feurth on the ground floor. Into these you 
must penetrate —if you can—to find out what 
manner of man Mario is. You might have been 
acquainted with him for twenty years, living in a 
handsome apartment, with plenty of money in his 
pocket, and still have failed to discover the full ex- 
tent of his attainments, his intellectual needs and 
strivings, and how little more than a part of the 
mechanical formation of the man was the voice 
which made him famous. If you went by chance 
into the rooms he now occupies not knowing who 
lived in them, ree would be puzzled to make out 
whether the inhabitant was a student, a sculptor, a 
painter, a musician, a cabinet-maker, a wood-carver 
or an archeologist, or whether indeed you had not 
been translated into Don Quixote’s sanctum. Take 
the middle room: it is about twelve feet square. 
A table and a chair placed side ways by it stand in 
the centre — an old battered arm-chair, with high 
back, the enly available seat in the room. There 
are books everywhere. Those that lie open on the 
table treat of the forgotten languages, Etruscan 
especially. For the rest, one notices a box with 
well-used color tubes and brushes, some pallets, a 
number of bottles of varnishes and -pigments, gim- 
lets, screw-drivers, modeling tools, notes of invita- 
tion, visitors’ cards and cigar-boxes. Around the 
apartment, heaped up on the floor, against the walls, 
on some plain deal shelves, upon a chest of drawers, 
filled all of them with autographs, are hundreds of 
dusty volumes, portfolios of prints and drawings 
and pieces of old armor. On the walls are hanging 

laster casts of hands and feet from the life sketches 
in oii and water colors, tobacco-pipes and all kinds 
of arms — not stage properties ; those and his cos- 
tumes he parted with long ago. In one corner 
there is a modeling-stovl, with a little bust in pro- 

‘ess upon it, and behind it stand some lances and 
ong bows. The little bed in a corner is overlaid 
with portfolios, and sometimes he has to toss the 
mattrass over to find the prints which he wants 
lying beneath it. The reom en the ground floor, 
to which you descend by a little dark staircase 
barely three feet wide, is the workshop where 
Mario does his cabinet making and carving—where 
he converts some old wooden fluted columns into a 
mantelpiece reaching up to the ceiling for one of 
the roems in the piano nobile above, produces a 
handsome piece of furniture out of some early 
renaissance carved and gilt consoles, or makes any- 
thing else he wants, from plain book-shelves, to 
that pretty carved letter-box on the inside of the 
workshop door, which opens on the side of the 
entrance hall from the street. 

All his music — the works of more than a hun- 
dred masters, and many English numbered among 
them —lies piled on the floor of the third little 
room above his: joiner’s shop, and fills the greater 
part of it. “I have never had time,” said Mario, 
“to arrange it since I came down here; but now I 
am going to send it to my native town of Cagliari. 
They have founded a musical club there and paid 
me the compliment of calling it ‘The Mario,’ so, 
instead of putting all this music in order, I shall 
get rid of a nuisance and have the credit at the 





same time.” The only part of his strangely 
crowded quarters where any order exists is that de- 
voted to his collection of works on music. He has 
long had an idea of preparing a history of music ; 
but an idea it remains, though he commenced to 
collect materials for the purpose years ago. He 
ransacked the library of the British Museum, copy- 
ing many curious examples of antique scores and 
ancient glees. He collected old MS. music in all 
the countries he visited. In an old Mass book he 
picked up at Toledo he found the eriginal [?] set- 
ting of the “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

As you see Mario sitting at the opposite side at 
Moreo’s, you would never think he had known a 
moment’s trouble. If you can obtain the entrée 
in Roman society, you will constantly meet him in 
that in which he was born, ever welcome, ever sur- 
rounded by the younger men, 


-— 


LABLACHE.—Mr. Chorley, in his ‘“Musical Biography,” 
says: ‘‘ Musical history contains no account of a bass 
singer so gifted by nature, so accomplished by art, and 
so popular without measure or drawback as Louis 
Lablache. 

“ His shoe was as big as a child’s bath tub, and one 
could have clad a child in one of his gloves ; yet he was 
so perfectly artistic in dress and bearing that the spec- 
tator was never shocked by his abnormal size. There 
are many laughable anecdotes told of his immensity. 
Here is one: One winter’s day, while in Paris, a vio- 
lent shower of rain obliged the basso to seek refuge in 
the entrance of a ~ , and soon afterwards a young 
gamin bethought himself of the same shslter. To enter 
a passage, however, barricaded by a Lablache was no 
easy matter, especially when the gigantic basso had his 
elbows extended under an ample cloak, and swayed 
from one side of the passage to the other. The boy, 
tired of dodging the living gate, took hold of a corner 
of the giant’s cloak, and pulling it lustily, cried, ‘ Cor- 
don, s’il vous plait !’ the expression used at Paris when 
the porter is requested to open the door. Lablache 
entered into the humor of the position, and, as he let 
the boy pass, imitated the motion of a door turning on 
its hinges.” 


<3 


Doctors of Music. 


There are men who read and know the contents 
of multitudes of books, but who cannot write any 
books worth reading, except dictionaries. There 
are others who, with very little book learning, 
write books which benefit and give pleasure to 
thousands. The first are men of learning, the 
others men of genius; but the learning and the 
genius are seldom to be found in one individual. 
Musical learning is extremely valuable; Doctors of 
Music should be consulted by oe musically ill, 
and in need of advice, just as Medical Doctors are 
consulted by those who are suffering from an 
bodily ailment. They should also be trusted wit 
implicit confidence, in cases in which they all agree. 
Of course, if there can only be three opinions upon 
any matter in question, and three different doctors 
hold these three different opinions, they are utterly 
useless upon that matter—the patient may as well 
be his own doctor either of music or medicine, as 
the case may require. 

It is marvellous what strange notions people 
have concerning a Doctor of Music. They seem 
to think that he is some one who can compese and 
perform music better than any one else who is not 
a Doctor of Music; whereas, in some cases, the 
great learning of the doctor supplies the reason 
why his compositions are worthless as works of 
art, however valuable they may be as specimens of 
scientific musicianship. Music as an art is one 
thing, music as a science is another; a Doctor of 
Music is a doctor of the science of music, who, like 
everybody else, may, or may not, be an artist; 
and, equally like everybody else, probably is not 
an artist. 

In order to obtain the degree of LL.D. from an 
English University, the person seeking it must 
prove himself to be a highly learned man, who, 
though from lack of ideas of his own, he may not 
be able to write a book worth reading, is fully 
competent to correct grammatical and other mis- 
takes in the books of those who have ideas of their 
own, which they, from lack of learning, are unable 
to impart to others. The Dector of Music has to 
produce similar proof—a man must possess his full 
share of brains, and make good use of them tco, in 
order to obtain this copes from an English Uni- 
versity ; but, having obtained it, he is entitled to 
teach musical students with the same authority as 
that with which a physician teaches medical 
students, It is likewise his business to cure musi- 
cal disorders. ‘‘ But,” perhaps you will say, 
“Musical Doctors differ in opinion er in 
“theory.” True; and physicians also diffe®there 
are Allopathic, Homeopathic, and Hydropathic 








Physicians. Likewise Allopathic Doctors of Music, 
who treat you freely; Homeopathic, who keep 
you to strict musical diet; and Hydropathic, who 
throw cold water over you whenever they get a 
chance—these latter should be consulted by those 
only who have strong musical constitutions, other 
wise there is some risk of permanent chill. 

If the learning of our musical doctors were 
utilized as it ought to be, the waste of much good 
metal, good paper, and good ink, might be avoided ; 
to say nothing of the waste of skilled labor, by the 
employment of workmen upon useless work. At 
the office of each journal in which music is re- 
viewed, every week is delivered a quantity of songs, 
pianoforte pieces, and hymn-tunes, the greater part 
of which is not only not worth reviewing, but it is 
an act of charity to the composers to pass in silence. 
Some are the productions of people who evidently 
have something to say, but do not know how to 
say it; these cause a smile upon perusal similar to 
that which we try to suppress when we hear a 
foreigner talking in broken English, but they are 
always worth notice; and the best advice that 
could be given ty the composers would be that they 
should consult some Homeopathic Doctor of Music 
before rushing into print again. Others might 
have been written by Mrs. Partington, a lady noted 
for her constant use of grand words of which she 
knows not the meaning; these composers should 
be committed to the tender mercies of the Hydro- 
pathic musical practitioner, with a view to the im- 

rovement of their general system by means of 
requent shocks produced by a judicious but fre- 
quent application of ccld water. Others are the 
work of men with “music in their soul”—men 
who are “ moved by concourse of sweet “sound” 
—men who write from the heart, not from the 
head. They sometimes make bad consecutive 
fifths, and use false relations; but they generally 
resolve their discords intuitively. These require 
the services of an Allopathic doctor; they should 
be taught that the head must assist, though, it 
should not control, the heart. To put a man of 
this class under a course of Musical Hydropathy 
would be sheer cruelty; he would be far too 
severely shocked, if his doctor were to say—‘ Here 
are two fifths, ergo this entire composition is 
utter rubbish.” Then there are others in which 
the composers have less than nothing to say, but 
say it very elegantly and grammatically. These 
are bad cases, confirmed, chronic—cure is hopeless 
—‘ physicians are in vain”; the best advice for 
these is—if they have good intellect, and do not 
mind work—to become Doctors of Music; other- 
wise they would do better by taking to chimney- 
sweeping, or some other suitable occupation. 

In conclusion, if nineteen out of twenty new 
ieces of music were submitted in manuscript to 
earned musicians, they would never be printed ; 
and the composers, in after years, would ‘be glad 
that they paid their money to the Doctor of Music, 
instead of wasting it in spoiling metal and paper. 
Considering the progress which musie is now 
making, in all probability we shall ere long find 
Musical Doctors at home for consultation from 10 
until 2; and it will be a benefit not only to the 
doctors themselves, but to others—if they obtain 
numerous patients, each bringing his Malady in his 
ocket. The following words of wisdom, by Mr. 
lla, should form a part of every prescription ; 
they apply to composers and a er alike :—“ In- 
tellect, however exalted, without strong feelings, 
can never achieve the high purposes of art; and 
the musician who betrays no emotion in playing 
the inspired and inspiring chefs d’ euvre of the 
classics, is not to be envied. The player, absorbed 
in the earnest ‘labor of love,’ alike indifferent to 
appearance er manner, at once enchains the heart, 
and captivates the willing auditor. It is the same 
in an actor, ‘whose rare talent, after all,’ says 
Erskine, ‘has its seat in the superior sensibilities 
of the mind, which identify him for the moment 
with the characters he represents.’ Without this 
nature, even with irritable sensibility, an orator, in 
public discourse, arising out of sudden occasions, 
could never be eloquent. The musician alike ani- 
mated by the excitement of his theme, by some 
sudden stroke of impulse makes captive his hearer, 
and triumphs over his feelings. This is the power 
of genius in musical expression.”—London Musical 
Standard. 





ALBANI’s WEpp1NnG. — “ Cherubino,” of the London 
Figaro, tells us: The. wedding of Mdlle. Emma Albani 
with Mr. Ernest Gye is fixed to take place at half-past 
eleven+o’clock on Tuesday, August 6, at the Roman 
Catholic chapel in Warwick-street, Regent-street. The 
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space in the chapel is very limited, and it will, I believe, 
be reserved for the invited guests, the more intimate 
friends and influential admirers of the great prima 
donna. Itis even possible that Mdlle. Albani would 
have preferred a more quiet wedding, or, at any rate, 
that the knowledge of the forthcoming event should 
have been confined to her personal friends. But popu- 
larity, while it has its privileges, has also its penalties, 
and the large body of opera-goers and lovers of art will 
not be deprived of the pleasure of wishing godspeed 
to the greatest of living British born operatic artists. 
Englishmen are naturally proud of the fact that Emma 
Lajeunesse, although, as her name implies, of French 
origin, was born and brought up in Canada, as a subject 
of the Queen. Nor has she for the high position she has 
gained any one to thank but herself. Without any great 
influence, and almost without friends, she made her 
début at Albany, and almost equally unknown she first 
appeared here. The advance she has made in her pro- 
fession has been dve neither to the possession of a 
phenomenal voice nor to the adoption of the many 
artifices by which candidates for operatic favors have, 
from the origin of opera, managed to attain‘’a fleeting 
notoriety. A brief but brilliant career has been the 
result of study and perseverance, and she has gained 
the high position she now occupies by sheer force of 
artistic merit. Nor is this all. Beloved for her un- 
varying courtesy and characteristic urbanity by all 
with whom she has been brought in contact, Emma 
Albani has, like her great predecessors, Teresa Titiens 
and Euphrosyne Parepa, gained the deep respect and 
esteem of all classes of society for her possession of the 
many private virtues which ennoble the character of 
English women. By her marriage with Mr. Ernest 
Gye, a typical Englishman, Mdlle. Albani will consoli- 
date her connection with this country, and all opera- 
goers and lovers of music will join in wishing with all 
heartiness a long and happy married life to a lady who 
is honored as she is loved.” 


WE have the same authority for the following state- 
ments about the eagerly expected Opera (Mapleson’s) 
in New York : ; 

In addition to Signor Foli, Signor ape, Miss 
Minnie Hauck, Mdlle. Bauermeister, and Signor del 
Pnente have already signed engagements to accompany 
Mr. Mapleson to the United States. So that “Carmen” 
will be performed atthe New York Academy of Music 
with the original London east. 

Tae New York critics, while they have excited the 
expectations of the American public to the utmost by 
the report of the Mapleson season at the Academy of 
Music, are beginning to complain that the entire scheme 
is not yet published. I have already stated all that 
is at present decided. Signor Arditi, the nucleus of a 
band, the complete chorus of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
with the best artists of that establishment, will form an 
artistic phalanx hitherto unknown in the United States. 
The complete list of the probable troupe is ready; but 
Mr. Mapleson, witha very proper appreciation of the 
character of the American people, his dislike of hum- 
bug and pretence, is unwilling to publish the names 
until the artists nave actually signed. Mr. Mapleson 
desires to have no secrets, and as each artist signs the 
name will be announced; but the director, with a wis- 
dom the American people will appreciate, declines to 
make any promise until he is certain to be able to carry 
them out. 








Rosstnt1 is, it appears, no longer good enough for the 
Italians, and the lovers of the more modern schools 
of Marchetti and Ponchielli have resolved to touch up 
his masterpieces. A certain Signor Graffigna, then, has 
just rewritten “1] Barbiere di Siviglia.”” He has, it is 
announced, used the same libretto, the same divisions 
of numbers, and, as far as possible, the same melodies 
but he has eliminated the florid ornamentation, has 
scored the recitatives, and — mirabile dictu !— has “ re- 
written the orchestration.”” The new work is to be 
produced at Venice in the course of the autnmn. 
There is, happily no chance of its performance here, 
for, with all our faults, and despite the fact that 22 
Trovatore considers us an unmusical nation, we prefer 
Rossini unadulterated to Rossini improved by Graffigna. 
— Figaro. 

“HAMLET” AT COVENT GARDEN.—That curious 
mélange of Carré and Barbier, with a dash of Achille 
de Lauziéres, set to music by M. Ambroise Thomas, and 
entitled “ Hamlet,” was revived for the first and only 
time this season at Covent Garden on Tuesday, “Ham- 
let,” in its operatic ferm, can, it is feared, never be ac- 
cepted by English people as the “Hamlet” of Shakes- 
peare, It hardly agrees with ourinsular idgas that Ham- 
let should warble “ To be or not to be,” seated ona sofa, 
that the melancholy Dane should sing a drinking song 
to the players, or that Ophelia should sing the “ Willow ” 








song in the midst of a bevy of short-skirted dancers. 
Time was when at Covent Garden the chief attraction 
of M. Thomas’ opera was the fine creation of Hamlet by 
M. Faure. Now, however, Signor Cotogni plays the 
réle, and the opera attracts once in the season solely 
for the sake of the Ophelia of Mdlle. Albani. And, in- 
deed, the talents of the artist might well render in- 
teresting even a duller work than “‘ Hamlet.” The part 
is one which suits her admirably, and of it the prima 
donna has been able to create a character which is at 
once forcible, poetic, and refined. To speak again in 
detail of an impersonation which is, happily, so well 
known, would, however, be a work of supererogation. 
Malle. Albani again made her special “ points” in the 
great scene with Hamlet in the gardens of the palace, 
and in the last scene of all, where the hapless maiden 
is borne down the stream. Indeed, Mdlle. Albani has 
rarely sung the “ Willow” song so beautifully, nor has 
she made a deeper impression in a situation which, in 
the hands of anyone but an artist of the highest class, 
would be fraught with danger.—Jbid, July 20. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago—A Memorable 
Chamber Concert. 

In looking over the first year’s file of our 
Journal, we came upon our report (March 5, 
1853) of a rare musical feast which some of 
our readers will be pleased to have recalled to 
mind. At all events it seems to us so much 
more interesting than anything we feel just 
now prepared to write, that,—being also in 
the vacation mood, inclined to take the current 
editorial duties easily, while we are, as it were, 
putting the old ship through certain needful 
repairs and improvements for another season’s 
cruise,—that we have resolved to reproduce the 
record here. It was a concert given by our 
esteemed townsman, Otto Dresel,—at the close 
of his first series, during the first year of his 
residence in Boston. That first series of soirées 
was held in a little out-of-the-way upper hall 
in Tremont Street, opposite the Tremont 
House; but the most appreciative and select 
sort of listeners regularly found their way 
there. Most of the compositions on the pro- 
gramme were entirely new to our little musical 
world at that time; and they are but a small 
fraction of the repertoire of the very choicest 
classical masterworks which this true artist was 
the first to introduce into our concert rooms. 

. . Our musical host trebled his hospitality and 
gave us his friends Jari and Scnarrensere besides 
himself. The meeting in this way of three such ad- 
mirable pianists, three such artists, dedicating their 
skill to the interpretation of the best of music, to 
choice and unfamiliar works of Bach and Beethoven 
and Hummel, was an occasion that could not fail to 
fill the little “upper chamber,” as some have humor- 
ously called it, with the best kind of audience. 

1. Each item of the programme was an event. 
And not by any means a common or an inconsider- 
able event was the prefacing of the other selections 
with an original Trio (for piano, violin and ’cello), 
which had fire and strength, beauty and originality 
enough to hold the audience in charmed attention 
throughout four long movements, even after such 
trios as we have been used exclusively to hear. We 
think most of the company were taken by surprise ; 
nothing in times past has prepared us to expect 
much from the announcement by a concert-giver of 
an original composition. And if Mr. Dresex yields 
the palm of facile and effective execution (which by 
the way he never claimed) to Jatt aud others, he 


has here more than made good his title to the char- 





acter of artist and musician in the most worthy 
sense, by the production of a work in a form in 
which mediocrity could have no disguise, and in 
which success is as surely genuine as it is in this 
day very rare ;—a work which had the honor of 
Mendelssohn’s own correcting hand, and of which 
we had heard Mr. D’s brother artists here say: 
“There has been no such Trie written in these last 
six years.” Doubtless there were some staunch 
worshippers of Haydn and Mozart (who take in 
Beethoven also, just by way of coda), who could not 
find great pleasure in a thing so “ modern.” But no 
one could deny that it contained ideas,—themes in- 
teresting, characteristic, happily contrasted, opening 
novel surprises as often as theme or countertheme 
or episode occurred in each of the several move- 
ments ; nor that these various motives were strongly 
and logically worked through and knit into the 
unity of a fair whole; nor that there was every- 
where a faultless beauty of musical form, everything 
coming round and out again just right without re- 
lapsing into common-place endings. The first 
movement (Allegro Appassionato) and the last (Alle- 
gro con fuoco), exhibited the most fire and sustained 
vigor, kindred to each other as the first and last 
movements should be, and yet with as much inspi- 
ration in the last as in the first. The Adagio was 
full of beauty and deep sentiment, in its sombre 
modulations sometimes quite Beethovenish. The 
Scherzo was perhaps more common and fantasia- 
like in its light and swift arpeggios ; but exquisitely 
graceful, refined and sunshiny in its delicate play- 
fulness, if not amounting to humor; while the trio 
thereof was decidedly interesting. The whole in- 
volved much difficult execution, and the composer 
gave not only a distinct but eloquent rendering of 
his own thoughts. Messrs. Scnuttze and BrrGMaNn 
did sympathetic justice to the string parts. 

2. From the newest to the oldest;—yet to the 
audience literally new, while in quality it has the 
perennial newness and freshness of genius. The (D 
minor) Concerto of Sebastian Bach, for three 
pianos, with string quartet accompaniment, — this 
was really the great feature of the evening. This 
work has been much played in Germany of late 
years; and it is the piece in which Mendelssohn 


once, in London, distinguished himself to such ad- 
vantage over Moscheles and Thalberg, by the re- 
markable cadence which he extemporized, after each 
had, by previous understanding, essayed the like at 
points indicated in the preceding movements; that 
remarkable triumph has become a tradition in Lon- 
don. Our three pianists attempted no such flights, 
but adhered to the written text. This Concerto 
was only for the first time published in 1845, and 
owes its origin, it is said, to the fact that the father 
wished to exercise his two oldest sons, W. Friede- 
mann and ©. Ph. Emanuel, in all sorts of delivery. 
Friedemann left the paternal house and went to 
Dresden in 1783, at the age of twenty-three ; Eman- 
uel went to Berlin in 1738, at the age of twenty- 
four. Hence it is presumed that this Concerto was 
composed before 1783, and in the most brilliant pe- 
riod of the grand old master’s creatiye activity. 
The editor of the score directs by way of preface 
that: “The string accompaniments should be kept 
subdued and delicate ; the three pianos must be of 

ual strength and excellence, but all the better for 
a little variety in coloring of tone. The three a 
ers must wholly lay aside the more modern style of 
playing, never raise the dampers, but carry their 
parts through with sobriety, delicacy and in strict 
time. Neither one must wish to be prominent 
above his fellows, since they all three have equal 
right, and there are only a few passages more for 
the first piano. The hammering and lifeless mode 
of playing, now-a-days sometimes esteemed Bach- 
ish, must be utterly avoided; for the old pianists 
(harpsichordists) sang upon their instruments, and 
delivered the music with warmth, nay with inspira- 
tion, and yet con discrezione,—or with modesty, as 
they used to call it.” 

e think we may say that these conditions were 
on Wednesday evening pretty nearly fulfilled. 
Jax took the first piano, his by right of almost 
unlimited facility of execution; and his was most 
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distinctly heard, as a matter of course, being the 
highest part and having more of the expansion and 
ornamental part of the melody; yet that the second 
and third, Sonarrensere and Dreset, were not 
wanting, was evident from the perfect unity with 
which all moved together, and from the general 
breadth and fulness of tone, especially where the 
vigoreus and noble themes so often ran in unison. 
The pianos were three of Chickering’s newest 
(not exactly equal, the first being of seven, the 
others of six octaves,—but either of them a 
“Grand” compared with anything that old Bach’s 
boys had to play on;) all of beautiful and refined 
tone, and great evenness throughout, surpassing 
even those esteemed his best before his manufac- 
tory was destroyed by fire; indeed these new in- 
struments seem to have come out tried and purified, 
as it were, from “the refiner’s fire.” The accom- 
paniments, by Messrs. Schultze, and Meisel, (vio- 
lin,) Meyer (viola) and Bergmann and Balcke 
(‘cello and contra-basso on one part,) where deli- 
cately and neatly given, though it was difficult to 
subdue the piercing violin tones fully te the stand- 
ard of the pianos. Of the music itself what shall 
we say? Let no one henceforth talk of Bach as 
dry and learned; for here every movement was 
full of charm and humanity, of poetry and wis- 
dom; —in a word of genius, the most sound and 
wholesome and harmonious, With no pretention; 
none of the modern straining for effect, no curious 
episodes or strange modulations, how the mingling 
strains of melody flowed on like a full, clear, limpid 
river, as if from an exhaustless source, yet with no 
waste, and to an unwavering gaol! The neatness, 
the transparency, the easy continuous on-flow of 
the music, so large and strong in the first move- 
ment, were perfectly refreshing to the sense and 
satisfying to the soul; here was “no nonsense,” 
and no stupid gravity in the avoidance thereof. It 
realized the most loving traditions of Bach. The 
second movement, in the six-eight Siciliano rhythm, 
opens with the daintiest, and most delicately piq- 
uant style of melody that could be imagined,— 
sweet and full of sensibility and poetry, however, 
—and soon proves its right tobe dainty, by melt- 
ing and running away in a right hearty, frank and 
affectionately cheerful stream of melody, until the 
pause, filled by the airy little cadence from Jaell’s 
flying fingers, and the good old fashioned, orthodox 
Adagio half-close leading at once into the Allegro 
Fugue ; of course Bach could not get through with- 
out that; and how beautiful the theme of that 
fugue! how gracefully passed about, till its outline, 
everywhere reflected in the mingling currents of 
the instruments, had that unity in variety that you 
see in the wavy surface of the full mountain brook 
descending to the plain and spreading swiftly yet 
composedly along over the motley, fairy pebbles 
and mosses. Every now and then there seemed to 
be little momentary breaks, where one part after 
another would nimbly shoot across in a spray of 
soft and rapid little demi-semiquavers,— and so 
merrily and swimmingly on to the end, which 
seems the outlet into wider and still waters. 

3. Beethoven’s Sonata-duo, in F, one of his 
most fascinating, clear, and perfect compositions, 
with its lovely Allegro, its profound Adagio, its 
absolutely witty little Scherzo, and Rondo werthy 
to conclude the whole, was finely played by 
Dreset and Scnvuttze,—indeed, the violin of the 
latter seemed particularly expressive. This was, 
not without reason, in the opinion of many, the 
gem of the evening, and ended the first part. 

4, Part II. opened with some piano solos, 
played by Mr. Dreset, with his characteristic 
nicety of expression, These were an Etude, in A 
flat, by Chopin, the Marcia Funebre from the Sonata 
by the same, unspeakably solemn in the main 
movement, and tenderly pathetic in the trio; and 
an animated, fairy kind of Waltz, by Stephen 
Heller, one of the most poetic of the new pianists, 

5. Finally the Septet, by Hummel, the most 
delightful, fresh and genial composition that we 
remember to have heard by that master. This 
gave full scope to the clean, firm, even and un- 
flagging execution of that conscientious classical 
pianist, Mr. ScnaRFENBERG. As a mere pianoforte 
performance, it was the grand achievement of the 
evening ; the modest, manly, quiet certainty with 
which the difficult and long continuous passages 
were carried through, with the precision of clock- 
work, and yet with truest appreciation of all that 
sought expression in the music, mingled respect 
with pleasure in the audience. The accompani- 
ments (for flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, and 
double-bass,) played by members of the “ Germania 
Society,” blended in with a most grateful warmth 





of wren b some of those effects from Herr Kiisten- 
macher’s horn, (especially in that passage of the 
trio to the Scherzo, where its mellow monotone, 
sounding on, as if rescuing the last chord from 
dying into silence, leads back the theme and sets 
all the instruments at work with it again,) were 
quite enchanting. The Septet was a luxurious 
teast of tones, 

So was indeed the entire concert. And looking 
back upon it, one of the most interesting features 
was the marked, yet harmonious contrast of the 
three pianists. Dreset, nervous, fastidious, self- 
exacting, critical, anxiously loyal to an artistic 
ideal, caring mainly for the music and the master’s 
thought; and despising all parade of mere perfor- 
mance, somewhat moody withal, and with a touch 


bers in every verse which we call heroic was either not 
known, or not always practised in Chaucer’s age. It 
were an easy matter to produce some thousands of his 
verses which are lame for want of half a foot, and some- 
times a whole one, and which no pronunciation can 
make otherwise. We can only say that he lived in the 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to 
perfection at the first.” 

With this fuller illustration, I reiterate the remarks 
which I have already expressed upon this subject. 


GEORGE T. BULLING. 





THE third part of GRovE’s DIcTIONARY oF MusIO 
AND Musicians, (of which we have already given an 
admirable specimen) is almost ready for distribution, 


and we are glad to learn from the ‘publishers (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York,) that the work is meeting wiih the 
success its excellence so abundantly deserves. 





of genius in him; —Jarxt, happy as the day is{/~ py" MisrorruNEs oF GILMORE’s BAND.—Dr. Hans- 


long, plump-full of music to his finger ends, revel 
ling in unbounded ye of execution, able and 
happy to interpret (and always with true and char- 
acteristic, as well as polished, elegant expression) 
the works of all sorts of masters, — a sort of young 
Rossini, or Alboni of the piano;— and Somarren- 
BERG, the quietest, and most balanced of the three, 
with less of genius than the first, less of child-like 
exuberance of strength and nervous energy than 
the second, yet more of the sound and practical 
morale of a substantial artist, perhaps, than either. 
He is the natural middle of the group; and all are 
large and genuine enough to meet like brothers on 
the common ground of Art. The contrast in their 
styles of playing is in correspundence with the 
characters and faces of the men. Jaell has a touch 
unrivalled for limpid purity and roundness of tone, 
never shows a painful sign of exertion, and marche- 
smilingly through all the difficult music that any- 
body ever wrote, as through a perpetual banquet 
hall. Dresel is as unlike this as possible; his ner- 
vous manner, as if in close mortal conflict with 
difficulties, his crisp, staccato, critically nice touch, 
his sacrifice of literalities and common readings to 
carefully refined, characteristic conceptions of an 
author or a tempo, his tendency to be himself the 
poet in his readings of the great tone-poets, — all 
this charms the like-minded and wins upon the 
thoughtful, but is apt to prepossess unfavorably 
those whe look most to externals, or who regard a 
pianist more with reference to his instrument and 
the right humoring thereof, or his public, and the 
right humoring thereof also, than they do with 
main reference to musical expression. He does not 
pretend to the character of a great executant and 
many times would rather see Jaell ride some cheval- 
de-battaille of a favorite master, than to mount the 
hard-mouthed Pegasus himself. Scharfenberg, like 
a sound, loyal artist, renders all his music with un- 
blemished accuracy, and manly absence of all 
nonsense and all weakness. We may think it a 
privilege to have heard them all. Would that this 
fortunate conjunction of good stars might longer 
last ! 
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Chaucer’s Verse Again. 

Mr. Eptror:—In your laSt issue a correspondent, 
“A. W. T.,’’ makes some remarks with reference to 
the opinion which I expressed about the musical char- 
acter of Chaucer’s verse, in the course of a recent 
article of mine in the Journal, entitled, “Poets and 
Composers.” A. W. T. has altogether mistaken my 
meaning; this is of course due to my not having ex- 
pressed myself in a sufficiently clear manner, rather 
than to any bluntness of perception on his part. I 
meant to say that, from a musical standpoint, Chaucer’s 
verse is unmusical to our modern ears. The now obso- 
lete accentuation strikes our ears as rude and forced; 
therefore, musically, but not literally, Chaucer’s verse 
compared to our modern English verse, lacks half a 
foot, and in some verses a whole foot. Moreover, the 
French and German pronunciations to be found in the 
verse of the acknowledged “father of English poetry” 
grate with additional harshness upon our modern ears. 

Read what Johnson wrote about Dryden:—‘“ The 
rectitude of Dryden’s mind was sufficiently shown by 
the dismission of his ees prejudices, and the re- 

ection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers.” 
ow read what Dryden wrote about Chaucer’s verse : — 
«“ The verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious to 
us ; but it is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus 
commends — it was auribus istius temporis accommodata. 
They who lived with him and some time after him, 
thought it musical, and it continues so ever in our judg- 
ment, if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and 
Gower, his mong me nage F there is a rude sweetness of 
a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and a, 
though not perfect. Itis true, I cannot go so far as he 
who published the last edition of him; for he would 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten syllables in a verse where we find but 
nine. But this opinion is not worth confuting ; it is so 
and obvious an error, that common sense (which 

a rule in everything but matters of faith and revela- 
tion,) must convince the reader that equality of num- 





lick’s letter, translated on our first page, gives far from 
a flattering report of the Music at the Paris Exposition 
taken altogether. America was oddly represented by 
the irrepressible Jubilee Gilmore and his Band, and al- 
ready have they come to grief. We read in the New 
York Tribune : 


The European excursion of Gilmore’s band has ended: 
the band has broken up, a part of the members being in 
England, and a part remaining in Paris, awaiting remit- 
tances from home to enable them to return. A gentle- 
man of this city, who was greatly interested in Gilmore’s 
success, and who accompanied him to the steamer when 
he sailed from this city, said yesterday that Gilmore 
had failed in Europe because he had acted contrary to 
the advice of his best friends. They had urged him not 
to attempt to spend the season in Paris, but to give a 
_ concert on the Fourth of July, and then start for 

ome immediately. Events had shown the wisdom of 
this advice. He had been successful in England, fairl 
so in Ireland, and the first concert at Paris had pai 
well. Everything else had been a failure. Gilmore had 
taken little or no money with him, and it was papeaees 
few of the men had taken much; and, as they had failed 
to pay expenses, it was likely that most of them would 
have to depend on remittances in order to return. The 
had even lost a part of the money they made in England, 
for Mr. Grare, their oe had run off with 3000 francs. 
Inquiries were made in musical circles as to the causes 
of Gilmore’s failure; whether it was to be attributed to 
bad management or to circumstances which could not 
have been foreseen nor avoided. The general impres- 
sion was that the only bad management of which Mr. 
Gilmore could be accused justly, was in attempting to 
compete for any length of time with the French and 
other continental military bands, the best of which were 
giving free open-air concerts every night in Paris during 

he summer. Among these the orchestra from the The- 
atre of La Scala at Milan, and the orchestra from Turin 
under Carl Pedrotte were mentioned. It was the height 
of folly, 1t was said, for Gilmore to place any depend- 
ence on the Americans visiting the Paris Exhibition this 
summer, for Americans didn’t go abroad to hear music 
which they could hear athome. It was through the ef- 
forts of Americans that the picnic in the Bois de Bou- 
—_ had been gotten up, and there their interest in 
Gilmore seemed to have ceased. ; 
Another gentleman, ‘‘ well-known in musical circles,” 
informs the Sun: 
“When the band first et in Paris the people 
laughed at iton account of its extraordinary uniform. 
he men wore red and blue coats and trousers, but they 
had no sidearms and no shakos, and the Parisians 
could not understand a military band without these. 
They laughed at the small caps that the Americans 
wore, and said that they looked more like servants or 
lackeys than anything else. The French found fault be- 
cause the band allowed a lady to sing at their concerts. 
They said it wasn’t ——— for a lady vocalist to ap- 
pear on the platform with a brass band. They ridiculed 
and made fun of the troupe in all sorts of ways, and al- 
thdugh the American consul-general and others got 
them up a picnic in the Bois de Bologne, it was no use. 
The material that Gilmore had along with him was 
good enough for Boston or Albany, or for a popular 
concert in New York, but it was nothing at the Exhibi- 
tion. Why, there were military bands giving free con- 
certs in every park in Paris that beat the Americans 
outandout. . . . . . . It was lucky for them that 
they didn’t go to Germany. They would have fared 
worse there, if possible, than in Paris. What could 
they expect to do at five francs admission in a country 
where the entrance fee to the finest music halls in the 
world is ten cents ?’”™) 
a ee eee PO me ee 


Mme. Seiler’s School of Vocal Art in 
Philadelphia, 

It gives us pleasure to print the following report 
(written at our request) by that energetic and enthusias- 
tic teacher, — one of the authorities in vocal culture — 
Mme, Emma Seiler, of the remarkable school founded 
by her and still under her charge. A theatre, with 
performances of whole operas, in a school, is something 
unique, at least in America. 

My DEAR Mr. Dwiaent, — It gives me great satisfac- 
tion, that I can tell you, in looking back over the results 
of my work in the past school year, of a constant im- 
provement. As it has been from the beginning of the 
School of Vocal Art, so the past season has shown a 
constant increase in the number of pupils. The school 
reopened September, 1877, with 84 pupils, showing an 
increasé of 30 over the corresponding time of the pre- 
vious year; it closed in June with 112 pupils; that is 
with an increase of 23 over the year before. 
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As the school has only been in existence three years, 
and as the full course ot study embraces four years, 
the first graduation can not take place until the next 
season (1878-1879.) 

The progress of the pupils in every branch of music 
taught in the school, can be called much more satisfac- 
tery than in the previous year; which must be at- 
tributed to the growing experience and improvement of 
my assistant teachers. This enables us now to have 
performances of Oratorios, without any artistic help 
from outside the school, as we have a very good chorus 
of well-trained voices and singers enough to fill the 
solo parts satisfactorily. 

Beside our cherus, we have a _ well-trained ladies’ 
Quartette and a Quartette of male voices, 

The following operas have been studied and perfor- 
med, each as a whole (without omission), in costume 
and with the appropriate scenery on a stage :— The 
Freischiitaz, by Weber; Orpheus, by Gluck; Martha, by 
Flotow ; Jessonda, by Spohr, and the Magic Flute, by 
Mozart. 

In the class for Church music the Stabat Mater, by 
Pergolese, was studied and performed in a concert, be- 
sides different sacred compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, etc., and the music for our 
Church choir. (The School of Vocal Art was asked to 
provide the Church of our Saviour in Philadelphia with 
singers and organist for a certain sum; in these situa- 
tions pupils of ours have been employed during the 
last year, and are engaged also for the future.) 

Many of the more advanced pupils are singing in 
various other Churches, and are often asked to sing for 
money in concerts; especially the Ladies’-Quartette, 
which is becoming very popular under the name of 
“ The American Ladies’. Quartette.”’ 

In composition, also, the progress of the pupils be- 
comes more perceptible. The young ladies of the 
Quartette, for instance, arrange songs for four parts 
themselves, and compose very pretty original Quartets. 

The increased number of the pupils has made it 
necessary to move the school into a larger building 
which has been procured at 1104 Walnut-street. 

From the enclosed circular you will see that there 
have been added, for next year’s course, classes for 
sight reading, for the cultivation of children's voices; 
and also the number of singing lessons for the more 
advanced pupils is augmented. 

For gifted and industrious pupils, who want the 
money to finish their course of study, there exists a 
tuition fund, from which they can borrow money 
under the condition of paying it back as soon as they 
are able to do 80, 

This tuition fund was founded through contributions 
and the proceeds of concerts given by the pupils of the 
school. EmMA SEILER. 
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Mendelssohn’s “Loreley” at the Baltimore 
Academy of the Visitation. 


BALTIMORE, JULY 8. — At the institution whose name 
heads this letter, on the occasion of the Forty-first Dis- 
tribution of Prizes, the programme contained a musical 
feature of such unusual merit, that it is strange no 
special mention was made of it in the reports given by 
the daily press. It was not without serious question 
of the wisdom of the selection for such an occasion 
and for performers yet pupils at school, that one saw 
Mendelssohn's “ Loreley”’ offered by the young ladies 
of the academy: and there were grave misgivings in 
the writer's mind as to the possibility of convent-girls 
mastering, even rudely, the technical difficulties at- 
tending the execution of its several numbers, to say 
nothing of their conceiving the spirit of this weird and 
passionate work of so great a master. 

“ Loreley ” is entitled “an unfinished opera”’; itis a 
fragment that has been left to fill all lovers of music 
with regret for the failure of Mendelssohn to complete 
so exquisite a design. The opening movement, An- 
dante Sostenuto, is a solo and chorus for female 
voices, an “Ave Maria”: rich in harmony, full 
of deep, religious sentiment. The soloist was 
Miss Carrie Jenkins. A young girl, not out of her 
teens, she has a voice of remarkable power, compass, 
freshness and feeling; cultivation has done much to 
train it in a true school; she sings with perfect ease and 
abandon, and sustains the highest notes without at all 
sacrificing purity of tone. In the opening movement, 
but especially in the impassioned aria of the finale, it 
was not easy to throw off the idea that one was listen, 
ing to an artist of years and experience, and not the 
school-girl eager for the frolics of a summer holiday. 

The second movement, “ The Vintage Song,” intro- 
duces the composer in one of his most joyes moods; 
all is freedom, life and gayety; and the girls, [it de. 
mands men’s voices, Ep.] even to the tiniest who sang 








as Fays might, gave the sprightly measures with a spirit 
and a dash trulyinspiring. The Finale introduces the 
prominently supernatural element; and Mendelssohn, 
who taught us in the “ Songs without Words,” how elo- 
quent instrumentation may be made, has treated here 
his subject so happily that the dance of the Fays of the 
Rhine, their response to the invocation of Lenora and 
their promise of vengeance, need not the words that so 
beautifully fit the music to reveal the author’s concep- 
tions. And here should be mentioned with praise, the 
precision, firmness of touch and spirit with which the 
accompaniment was played on Pianos and Harp by 
Misses Adams, Heaney and Lamping. Amateurs and 
professionals know something of the difficulties that 
bristle through Mendelssohn’s music; and the success 
of the young ladies who played “ Loreley”’ on this oc- 
casion reflects credit as well on their skill and artistic 
instincts, as on the school in which they have been 
tanght. Misses Osborne and Campbell shared with 
Miss Carrie Jenkins the burden of the solos in “ Lore- 
ley,’ and the former, who is a mere child, has a voice 
of which much may be expected as it develops. 

The truly artistic triumph embodied in the perfor- 
mance of “ Loreley,’’ as we heard it rendered by these 
young ladies, must have repaid their devotion of time 
and interest to the rehearsal of so ambitious a work, 
when, by following in the beaten track, the substitution 
of less classical, but more popular compositions would 
have made their task se much lighter: and the musical 
instructors of the Academy wust be gratified to know 
that so arduous an effort towards developing in .their 
pupils a taste for true music was thus fortunate in its 
result. 

There were other points of merit in the pregramme 
which it would be pleasant to dwell upon. The “ Trois 
Marches Héroiques”’ for Pianos, Harps and Organ 
which opened the exercises, were beautifui in melody 
and rich in harmonization; and a duo by Wehle on airs 
from “The Star of the North” was perhaps as beau- 
tiful a piano transcription as we remember to have 
heard. ; 

The graceful salutatory, delivered in so intelligent a 
manner by Miss Mary Mickle, whose voice was as musi- 
cal as it was well trained; and the tasteful and feeling 
valedictory by Miss Katy Brady showed that in the 
school, elocution and declamation, handmaids of vocal 
music, receive careful cultivation. 

The special thanks of the guests are due to the 
Directress ef the Academy for having assigned them 
seats in the hall from which the music was heard to the 
best advantage. xX. 
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MILWAUKEE, W18s.—A “ Musical Evening,” by voca) 
pupils of Mrs. J. W. St. John, and piano pupils of Mr. 
John C. Fillmore, was held in All Souls Church on July 
11, with the following programme : 


1 Beethoven—Sonata in C minor, op 10—Miss 
Minnie Calkins. 
2 Schumann—Song, The Ring—Miss Addie 


——. 
enun eber—Invitation to Waltz—Miss Ella 

m . 

4 Geibel—Song, Summer Birds—Miss Estella - 
Griswold. 

5 Chopin—(a), Waltz in A flat, op 64—Miss 
Gabriella Vanderlyn. (0) Funeral March—Miss 
Nannie Roys. (c) Waltzin E flat, op 34—Miss 
Maggie Hullihan. 

6 Handel—Aria: Lascia ch’io pianga, Miss 
Emma Josslyn. 

7 Mendelssohn—March, from Capriccio, op. 
=. (¢ hands)—Misses Bertha Sayles and Minnie 

‘alkins. 


8 M er—Cavatina, from Robert le Diable 
—Miss Ella Peterson. 

9 Chopin—Polonaise, in A, op 40, Miss Mamie 

re. 

jane, SAE SEE Nancy Lee—Mr. Clarance 
ark. 

11 Ziset—2d Hungarian Rhapsody — Miss 
Araby Sutherland. 

12 Bivignani—Song, The Flower Girl—Miss 
Emma Borden. 

33 Liset—Fantasia on Themes from Gounod’s 
Faust —Miss Araby Sutherland. 

14M wet Ne ~~ Song of the Tri- 
tons—Miss Mary Eldred; iss Addie Wiggin, 
Mr. Arthur Conant, an r. Wm. Webster. 





Messrs. Joseph Bradford and S. Baxter of this city 
have just finished an adaptation of Franz Suppe’s 
comic opera “ Fatinitza,” having procured the right of 
production in America from the German publishers. 
This piece had a great run in Germany, and is now in 
the full tide of success at the London Alhambra. All 
the action of the piece takes place during the Jate Tur- 
co-Russian war. The plot is exceedingly funny, and 
he music the ultimatum of grace and lightness. To 
insure perfect accuracy of representation, the adaptors 
have imported photographs of the entire cast in cos 
tume. The piece will receive an early representation 
either in Boston or in New York.— Herald. 


Special Hotices. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Beautiful Flowers, bloom on. Bb. 8. d to F. 
Howe. 30 
“ Answering doubt with sweet replies, 
Clearing the mist from paradise. 
A sweet song which is nearly perfect in beauty. 


Sunset Song. G minor 4. dtu F. Eichberg. 30 
“ Far off, against the solemn sky, 
Black lie the city towers.” 
With Celia Thaxter’s words, and Eichberg’s 
music, this is in the best of taste. 
3. 


The Moss Trooper. E. (minor & major) 
E to E Diehl. 


‘Not England’s crown, or Scotch renown, 
Can vanquish me, I ween.” 

A good, hearty reminiscence of border warfare. 

Words by Edward Oxenford. 


The False Oracle. F. 3. ¢ to F. Hi 
“ Ah, much you know, you silly flower, 
He’ll love me till his dying day.” 
A neat play on the meaning of the various 
meanings of the daisy leaves as they are picked, 


one by one. 
While I live, I shall bless thee. Alto or 
Campana. 


Bass Song. Eb. 3. b to D. 
“Must we in sorrow sever, 
Loving thee still forever.” 

The most noticeable thing is the title page, 
which contains the names of a hundred Alto or 
Bass Songs. It is so difficult for Alto or Bass 
singers to select music appropriate to their 
voices, that this cb pe anitem. The song, be- 
sides, is avery g one, of smooth versification. 

Herald of Summer. Quartet. G. 3. c tog. 
Buffington. 40 
“ So I know the summer’s coming 
With the glory of a queen.” 
A rich, musical welcome to the glowing sum- 
mer days. 
Sailor’s Prayer. (Il Marinaro), Eb. 4. 
b to E. Mattei. 40 
“ Quando la notte soletto io sto.” 
* When in the night I am standing alone.” 
A sailor’s prayer to “ Maria ”’ for protection. 
Loved at Last. With Portrait. D,. 4. 
a to F. Kimball. 50 
* Now I can drink, with spirit bold, 
Love’s nectar from a cup of gold.” 

A rapturous love song, quite good enough to 

be sung, (as it has been), by Miss Cary. 
The Old Musician and his Harp. S’g & Cho. 
Ab. 3. EtoF. Higgins. 40 
“ Bring my harp to me again, 
Let me sing a gentle strain.” 


The old minstrel sings very sweetly, and is evi- 
dently quite ready for his voyage to the better 


shore. 
Open thou thy Gates. (Temple, ouvre-toi). 
A minor. G nod. 40 


g. ou 

. “Open thou! my refuge is in thee!” 
“ Ouvre-toi, saint temple.” 

Shows Gounod’s finely wrought workmanship. 
Arranged also for Alto or Bass voices. 


Instrumental. 


Minnesota March. Cc. 3. Varney. 30 
Good march, simple and easy, with the excep- 
tion of a few runs of thirds. 
3. 


Quadrille, from “ Bells of Corneville.” 
Coote. 40 


Includes 9 airs of the opera. 


Valse Brillante, from “ Bells of Corneville.” 
. 3 Richards. 50 
Has marks of the author’s usual fine taste. 


Fantasie, from ‘‘ Bells of Corneville.” 4, 
Various keys. Lott. 30 
A bright and generally easy fantasia, which 
has very pretty airs for themes. 
Resch. 40 


Benefice Quadrille. 3. 
It will not be aresch thing to predict a good 
success for this very bright and merry piece. 


Telegrapher’s Redowa. Cc. 2 Karl. 30 
egraphers will learn it easily, since it is 
mainly “ on one key,”’ and as they hear the music 
of the “wires”? may think the “lines” have 
fallen to them in pleasant places, : 
F. 3 


Knights of Honor March. : . 
Mary A. Knight. 80 
y 


The Knights will epyvoniese this Knig 
musical favor, and will doubtless take pleasure 
in causing its general acceptance. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A loge Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. c to E,’”’ means “ Key 





of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
| low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 





























